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ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM. 


LYTHOUGH the apartment building has been the 
common form of residence in almost all the European 

cities for a great many years, indeed for centuries, 
excepting the palaces of the very wealthy, its development 
in the United States is of comparatively recent growth; but, 


owing to the much greater improvement in this country of 
speed, safety and carrying capacity of the elevators, it has 
been developed in the United States much further than 
anywhere else in the world. 

It is not uncommon in apartment houses in France, 
and it is the rule, rather than the exception in Germany, 
to have very different types of tenants on the several floors 
of an apartment house. The usual height is five stories, 
the janitor, there as here, occupies the basement; while 
the first story, there called the parterre, and what we call 
the second story and they call the first étage, are usually 
let for much higher prices than the three floors above. 
The top floor becomes usually the residence of several 
families of working people, while the floor immediately 
below the top is let to small shop keepers, etc. So universal 
is this custom in G-rmany that even members of the 
higher nobility are usually housed on the first and second 
stories. For example during a somewhat extended stay 
abroad I lived on the first étage, while the Dutchess of 
Schleswig-Holstein, mother-in-law of the present Emperor 
of Germany, occupied the parterre; the third étage was 
let to some impecunious students of the university, some 
of whom were Americans and some English; and the fourth 
or top floor was inhabited by laborers. The halls in a 
building whose occupants are of such a varied character 
constitute necessarily rather a continuation of the public 
street than an interior corridor. The stairs are usually of 
concrete and all the materials are of material, not only 
indestructible, but not easily defaced: of hall service there 
is necessarily none. Compare such a building with an 
apartment house of the type illustrated in this number, 
(Plate CXVII) and we can easily see how radically the 
type is changed in accordance with the demands and usages 
of this country. The occupants of the building are drawn 
from the same classes, and the upper stories instead of 
being cheaper, are, because of their superior advantages of 
light and air, the most desirable in the building; while the 
elevator service is so rapid that the difference in time 
between the second and twelfth story is negligible. The 
building has as a whole developed as a cross between the 
hotel and the European apartment. A public restaurant 
is by no means an uncommon feature and common service 
by telephone, dumb waiter, etc., is almost universal. “The 
European apartment, is, however, not without its advan- 
tages; the size of the blocks is there much greater than here; 
the back yards are in consequence much larger, and since 
the lack of elevator service makes low buildings a neces- 
sity, there is no striving to out-reach the neighbors in height, 
and the dark and narrow light shafts of the American 
‘apartment building are practically unknown. Also the 
uniform height of the buildings is infinitely more agreeable 
in appearance than that of the broken and irregular Ameri- 
can street, which has even no picturesque quality, because 
each building is designed as a facade only, the side walls 
constructed of rough brick, with no window openings, or 
only those made temporarily possible by lower adjoining 
buildings, and the block presents a deplorably crude ap- 
pearance when the buildings are viewed otherwise than 
vertically to their facades. 

It seems unfortunate that no one is willing to sacrifice 
anything of the value of his land to the public good, and 
even an apartment building such as this, excellent on its 
street facades, must, from its plan, present quite a different 
aspect on its other sides. 

It is typical of present day apartment work of the 
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good class, simple in its mass, straight-forward in the 
treatment of windows, with the usual rusticated base, and 
entrance doorway of good clean-cut design. “The cornice 
fifteen stories in the air, trying at once to fulfill the double 
function of crowning the building as a mass, and presery- 
ing some sort of connection with its elements. ‘This can 
hardly ever be accomplished without loss of scale, which 
as one glances from the entrance door to the cornice is 
perfectly apparent, while it is equally apparent that both 
fulfill their individual functions admirably well. The 
fenestration is pleasing, the ornament low and refined in 
quality, the iron balconies happily placed and of good 
character, the secondary cornice, which occupies the position 
of the architrave admirably handled, and the cornice itself 
of good design and fitting mass. Yet conceding the good 
qualities of the building, that it is a very excellent repre- 
sentative of its class, that each part is well done, one feels 
compelled to ask whether or not it is possible to do a 
building of this character of real architectural merit, and 
if it be possible why it has not already been done. Turning 
to the plans we find a different and most agreeable situation; 
the rooms are larger than what is commonly conceived to be 
the apartment house size, their relations are beautifully 
studied, and there is an almost entire absence of narrow 
interior passages. Each apartment is a very complete and 
comfortable house, possible, with successful decoration and 
furnishing, of constituting such a home as most of us desire, 
and the duplex scheme used in some stories presents an 
agreeable relief from the almost universal one-story apart- 
ment house plan. ‘This duplex arrangement is worth very 
careful study as it is a feature to which there has been 
hitherto paid little attention, and the combination in this 
apartment house of one storied apartments of varied sizes, 
and of two storied apartments differently placed is a re- 
markable piece of planning, in that it presents in a single 
building a latitude of choice usually possible only in three 
or four. 

Mr. Lucas has accomplished more than is usually 
looked for in elevation and an immensely interesting plan; 
I do not at the moment recall any apartment house in the 
city, with the exception of some of the studio apartments, 
where such a scheme has been tried, and none where it 
has been so carefully worked out. 


FTER all you can’t beat the good old red and white 
of Colonial work very much for our country public 
buildings even in the modified character adopted for these 
two buildings. One can admire them with no feeling that 
they are more or less a “tour de force;” one does not need 
to think first of the brilliancy and daring of their designers. 
The style was a natural outgrowth of the traditions and 
needs of the Colonists, and has again come into general 
and welcome acceptance after the cloudy and dubious archi- 
tecture of the preceding seventy-five years. 

The Chelsea City Hall (Plates CIX, CX and CXI), 
Peabody & Stearns, architects, presents a very engaging 
arrangement, with low wings and central mass capped with a 
tower, which constitutes really the typical American public 
building scheme. ‘The principal entrance, illustrated in the 
full plate, is a very good example of successful incorporation 
of the European motives into the Colonial design, while the 
tower, though somewhat meager in detail, is of good pro- 
portion with an attractive arrangement of material. 

The Public Library at Brookline (Plates CXV and 
CXVI) exhibits, as might be expected from Mr. R. Clipston 
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Sturgis, a strong English influence of a modern quality, al- 
though it is very much better in arrangement than most of 
the modern English work. It has always been a matter of 
some surprise to me that the possibilities of the present day 
English public building style have not been more appreciated, 
and that our architects have look so constantly for inspi- 
ration to France. ‘This has been probably due to the 
infinitely better planning of the French architects, and also 
to some extent to a sort of instinct in our architects to 
reduce the masses to as simple terms as possible, and to con- 
centrate, rather than spread, the ornament, in which points 
the French practice agrees with ours better than the English. 
In spite of this, however, it seems as if the intimate quality 
of English work should have more appeal than the more 
grandiose French; and searching, as our architects do, for 
sentiment in their work, it would appear that they are more 
likely to find it in the English work than in the French. 
The most successful work of Howells and Stokes has had 
in it something of the English quality; the same may be said 
of Cope and Stewardson and of R. Clipston Sturgis; and each 
of these three architects has contrived to get out of the 
style the real dignity requisite for the public building, which 
is, after all, the crowning characteristic of French architec- 
ture as opposed to the somewhat involved masses and con- 
fused ornament of English work. Nevertheless, the English 
style is certainly more sympathetic to our original Colonial 
than either the French or Italian motives nowadays so 
commonly incorporated therewith, and without wishing any 
imitation of English work, I do believe that some study of it 
would repay the American designers. 


N the discussion of the Public Library at Brookline 
there arose occasion to speak of English work, and 
the Savings Bank of Danbury (Plates CXII, CXIII and 
CXIV), Parker Morse Hooper, architect, again calls to 
mind English architecture, but of an earlier period. The 
brothers Adam, most famous as makers of furniture, into 
which they instilled a peculiarly architectural feeling, were 
also architects of no mean ability, and the work they have 
left has evidently served as inspiration for this small bank 
building. I cannot recall anywhere an example of more 
exquisite refinement of taste than has been exhibited here; 
the delicate and precise adjustments of the openings and the 
cornice to the mass of the building, the perfection of line 
displayed in the detail, and the daintiness, which without 
effeminacy, is everywhere apparent, make this building a 
veritable little masterpiece. The handling is so sure, the 
touch so delicate, that it suggests the engraver, rather than 
the mason, but though full of a quiet and ordered sentiment, 
it is not less of the simple and almost severe dignity which is 
rightly the predominant characteristic of a banking building. 
Of criticism there is none to be made, the precision of detail 
displayed is amazing, and the more amazing as it comes 
from a young, almost untried architect. 


HETHER one believes that the style used in the 
residence at 40 West Fifty-seventh Street (Plate 
CXVIII), Kirby, Petit & Green, architects, is proper for 
a New York residence or not, one can only admire the 
exquisite proportions of this most delightful residence and 
the almost super-human brilliancy of the detail. “The house 
is a gem which shines conspicuous in a very wretched set- 
ting, and by the compelling quality of its design, half con- 
vinces us that it is the only style which should be employed. 
After all, since we have had in New York Colonial houses 
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of the Colonial period, Colonial houses of the time of the 
Greek revival, the bastard Italian of the brown stone era 
(some of which, by the way, of remarkable excellence, al- 
though unappreciated because of the material), French of the 
Frenchiest type, Art Nouveau, Flemish, English and copied 
Colonial, why shouldn’t we complete the list by adding this 
Renaissance French? And indeed of the larger houses of a 
few years since the most beautiful is perhaps the one in this 
style at the corner of Fifty-seventh Street and Fifth Avenue, 
designed by the late R. M. Hunt, and it seems to me that 
of the two the latter and smaller rings truest to the old 
motives. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION 


HE Architectural League of New York, announces 
its 26th annual exhibition January 27 to February 
18th, inclusive. ‘The exhibition is illustrative of architecture 
and the allied fine arts. It will consist of drawings and 
models of proposed or executed work in structural, decora- 
tive and landscape architecture; sketches and _ finished 
examples of decorative painting; sketches, models and 
finished examples of decorative and monumental sculpture; 
drawings and models of works in the decorative arts; and 
photographs of executed work in any of the above branches. 
The committee solicits correspondence with exhibitors 
wishing to send drawings with models and cartoons illus- 
trating in combination the architectural, sculptural and 
decorative scheme of a single important work. 

Wherever possible, perspectives and photographs should 
be accompanied by rendered plans. 

Each exhibit must be marked on the back by a 
descriptive label; additional labels will be furnished on 
application to the exhibition committee. “The omission of 
glass is requested on all exhibits. 

Drawings must be properly framed or mounted, and 
it is especially requested that borders and mats on stretched 
frames be reduced to a minimum. ‘This is not, however, 
intended to preclude an artistic and decorative treatment of 
the frame or chassis, upon which the exhibits are arranged ; 
such embellishment on the contrary being considered de- 
sirable, when it can be obtained without sacrifice of space 
and when kept subdued in tone and dignified in character. 
In order to produce a better effect in the walls of the ex- 
hibition the committee prefers drawings mounted on mats 
of some tone other than white. 

The catalogue committee solicits subjects for publica- 
tion in the catalogue. 

Address J. Monroe Hewlett, 215 West 57th Street, for 
particulars not later than November 15th, 1910. 


ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE. 


J. H. GRAHAM. 

HERE are architects and architects; there is architec- 
ture and architecture. But architecture, in a greater 
degree than any other amongst the professions and the arts, 
is partly a profession and partly an art. The contrast be- 
tween Inigo Jones and the designer of the speculative 
builder’s row of cottages is something like that between 
Mendelssohn and the cornet player on an excursion steamer. 
The one loved his art and lived for it above all else; the 
other cares principally about getting his meals regularly 
from day to day. The one aimed high, the other has no 

ambition; the one was an artist, the other is not. 
Unfortunately, in architecture there are many things 
which tend to dull the artistic sensibilities. Most of us at 


the outset of our career have imagined ourselves geniuses, or, 
at any rate, artists to the finger-tips; and we have thought 
that it is possible to put all else aside and devote ourselves 
to our art and nothing else, forgetful that a time must come 
when a living has to be earned, and when the business side 
must be cultivated. Now, the realization of high ideals in 
architecture can only be accomplished by the aid of clients, 
except in the rare instances of these later days, when a genius 
has proclaimed himself by winning competition after com- 
petition. Otherwise there is no other way of obtaining work 
than by seeking it, just as any other professional man has to 
do. In this respect an architect is, as an artist, handicapped 
in comparison with his brother artists, the painters and 
sculptors, who produce and exhibit their works for all to see 
before they expect commissions to come to them. ‘They are 
first judged by their works; the architect has to be judged 
before he can produce his works; unless, indeed, he possesses 
the means and the courage to build from his own designs 
in his earlier days. “This is so costly a procedure that it is 
adopted by few. The young architect who has aspired at the 
outset to write architecture large, who has studied with every 
intention of being a leading artist in his generation, finds, in 
the majority of cases, that he has to place architecture in the 
background and obtaining commissions in the front; and then 
it may very well follow that the “jobs” by which he makes his 
daily bread consist of surveys for dilapidations, technical 
evidence giving, and the thousand-and-one supplements to 
architectural practice which are very far indeed from being 
architecture itself. In a little time the architect within him 
is liable to be crushed. Yet if the vital spark is really there, 
there is no doubt at all but that it will manifest itself. The 
trained man, who is truly an architect, cannot help produc- 


ing buildings which are themselves truly architectural. But 
in his daily life, such a one has to compete with the purely 
business man, who, though calling himself an architect, 
has no architectural capacity whatever, and little sense of 


the beautiful. Yet a man like this will talk more about 
architecture than the other, and his works will even 
appeal more forcibly to the public for which he caters. We 
could all name “architects” of our own day whose theatres, 
restaurants, and public-houses are well appreciated, but who 
could not, under any circumstances, design a building in 
good taste. These men make money. We could all equally 
well point to some friend, highly sensitive, artistic to his 
finger tips, a designer of beautiful things, who has occasion- 
ally carried out a building for a man of taste, and been 
rewarded therefor by the applause of his brother artists, but 
the general public neglect to employ him because his work 
is not showy enough, because he does not boast or push 
himself, and, above all, because his buildings cost a good 
deal of money to erect as compared with their showiness. 
Such a man probably may, if he is fortunate, look forward 
to ending his days as a draughtsman in a Government office, 
if he escapes the indignity of the workhouse. 

It is generally admitted that art is greater than the 
artist, and just as generally that the artist in a man is 
greater than the man himself. When architecture has been 
at its highest, this has been most true. “Though great works 
have been accomplished by architects who have left names 
behind them, larger in the public imagination than the build- 
ings which they have created, yet the reverse is generally 
the case, and the most beautiful buildings of the world, if 
not the most sumptuous, have been designed by architects 
whose names have been entirely forgotten. Perhaps Wren 
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COUNTRY HOUSE (ENTRANCE FRONT) AND DETAILS (FRONT AND REAR) DR. R. R. RYAN, SCARSDALE, N. Y. Eugene J. Lang, Architect. 
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( Continued from page 183) 

is the greatest example of an architect whose name is one to 
conjure with, yet probably, to any beside Englishmen, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is more significant than Wren. To them 
it is only otherwise because Wren’s name symbolizes a type 
of architecture which he was strong enough to introduce, 
not only in the greatest Church of the Metropolis, but also 
in the minor churches, of which he built so many; while they 
also know that he was a man of forcible character, as was 
also Bramante, the great Italian who preceded him as a 
pioneer. In both these instances we feel that the man was 
great, and that the greatness of the man had something to 
do with the power of his architecture; yet the artist in the 
end predominated over the man, and we admire the buildings 
now at this present day more than the character of the 
man who made them, placing his artistic capabilities above 
his character. Thus the building comes first, the artist 
second, and the man third, when viewed from the per- 
spective of a later generation. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Henpricks’ COMMERCIAL REGISTER OF THE UNITED 
States. S. E. Hendricks. New York, 1910. Cloth. 
$10.00 net. 


The 19th annual Revised Edition of Hendricks’ Commercial 
Register of the United States for buyers and sellers has 
just been issued. It is by far the most complete edition 
of this work so far published. The whole represents 
upwards of 350,000 names and addresses. An important 
feature of the Commercial Register is the simplicity of its 
classifications. They are so arranged that the book can 
be used for either purchasing or mailing purposes. The 
value of the Commercial Register for Purchasing Purposes 
is not confined to its complete classifications alone, it 
also. gives much information following the names of 
thousands of firms that is of great assistance to the buyer, 
and saves the expense of writing to a number of firms 
for the particular article required, This latter information 
is also not found in any other similar publication. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE DELINEATED BY HANSLIP 
FLeTcHer. Wessels & Bissell Co., New York, 1910. 
Buckram. $6.00. 


The development and architectural features of these two 
most noted English Universities are well worth deep 
study, and their story is well told in this book which is 
really a wonderful collection of notes by more than thirty 
contributors. With the text there is a large selection of 
interesting plates that portray the architectue of the 
numerous buildings. 


THe BeaAuTIFUL NECESSITY. 
Manas Press, Rochester, N. Y. 


Limited edition. 

Comparatively few students or practitioners in the pro- 
fession of architecture have taken the trouble to go deeper 
than the surface values of the art of building. They are 
content to argue from fact of being rather than reason of 
being. 

Mr. Bragdon’s book is the fruit of many years of thought 
and study along unusual lines and is unique of its kind. 
It takes up the subject of architectural aesthetics—a reiter- 
ation and a sequel to the ideas which were originally set 
forth in his lectures on “Mysticism and Architecture” 
and ‘“Self-Education.” 


STANDARD PRACTICAL PLUMBING. 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., New York. 
Cloth, $3.00 net. 


The book is specially strong in its exhaustive treatment of 
the skilled work of the plumber, it commends itself at 
once to every one working in any branch of the plumbing 
trade. i 

Of the 347 illustrations contained in the book, 100 of them 
are full page illustrations. The illustrations all being drawn 
expressly for this work show the most modern and best 
practice in plumbing construction. ae 

Plumbing in all its branches is treated within the pages 


Claude Bragdon. ‘The 
1910. Cloth, $2.00. 


R. M. Starbuck. The 
1910. 


of this book, and a large amount of space is devoted to a 
very cmplete and practical treatment of the subject of 
hot water supply and circulation and range boiler work. 


CoNCRETE WorKER’S REFERENCE Books. A. A. Hough- 
ton. Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., New York. 
1910. Paper. 50 cents each. 


A series of practical monographs on popular concrete sub- 
jects, have just been issued. It has been the purpose of 
the author in preparing this series of monographs to present 
not only the usual types of construction but to fully explain 
and illustrate molds and systems that are not patented, 
which are equal in value and often superior to those re- 
stricted by patents. These molds are very easily and 
cheaply constructed and embody simplicity, rapidity of 
operation and the most successful results in the molded 
concrete Each book is fully illustrated and the subject 
is exhaustively treated in plain English so all can easily 
understand the valuable ideas presented. 


How To KNow ArcuHiTecture. By Frank E. Wallis, 
A. A. I. A. Harper & Brothers. New York. 1910. 
Cloth; $2.00. 


It is a large claim which Frank E. Wallis, author of 
“How to Know Architecture,” makes for his subject in the 
opening chapter of his book. “Architecture,” he writes, “is 
man’s most self-revealing record of his struggle upward 
from barbarism to the complex civilization of to-day. It 
expresses intimately and unerringly his ambitions and 
ideals, his strength and weaknesses, his ignorance and his 
awakening. The study of architectural progress must for 
this reason be also the study of human progress.’ And 
this claim is fully justified in the interesting pages that 
follow. In them there is little that is technical. Mr. 
Wallis begins by initiating us into a few first principles. 
He teaches us, for example, to see the close relation be- 
tween a Greek temple and a New Hampshire barn. Then 
he goes on to discuss in brief but illuminating fashion the 
various styles of architecture from ancient Egypt to the 
present day. Always there is reference to modern build- 
ings. We learn that the old Tombs prison was a striking 
example of Egyptian architecture, and that the portico of 
the old Astor House in New York is an excellent example 
of Greek Doric. It is a comparatively small matter that 
the reader is taught without much effort to recognize the 
style of a building at sight. What is so interesting is the 
perception one gains of how human thought has carried 
itself on through the ages so that an ancient ideal may 
influence us to-day. To understand this fully we must see 
how the ideals of each period influenced its architecture. 
This is an absorbing study. Mr. Wallis shows us among 
other things how the golden age of Pericles made the 
Parthenon possible, and how the Gothic architecture 
sprang from the religious and racial awakening of the 
northern peoples. Our own architecture is a mirror in 
which we see our age more clearly. “Though the estheti- 
cally sensitive may rail at it, it is a prolific source of his- 
torical data, a comprehensive and interesting text-book.” 
And looking back through the history of the subject, we 
see the story of human progress represented in striking 
perspective. Architecture, then, is not so much “frozen 
music’ as crystalized history—the intimate and detailed 
story of human advancement crystalized in many beautiful 
and tremendous forms. Few writers are so successful as 
Mr. Wallis in conveying the very essence of the interest 
he feels in his subject. He has written an inspiring book. 


THE SPIRIT OF MEDIAEVAL ART. 


R. J. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN recently 
delivered a lecture on “The Spirit of Mediaeval 

Art” at a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Associ- 
ation. “There were, the lecturer said, three main abstractions 
pursued by mankind—beauty, goodness, and truth—and the 
pursuit common to all the arts was the pursuit of beauty. 
The highest civilization the world had known was that of 
ancient Greece, and the Athenians pursued all three. In the 
Middle Ages truth was lacking, and when this defect was 
remedied goodness was left behind, the result being the 
corruption of the Renaissance period. “The present was a 
scientific and moral age, but the search for beauty was want- 


( Continued page 191) 
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(Plans opposite page.) W XK. Benedict, Architect. 


COUNTRY HOUSE, W. P. YOUNGS, STONY BROOK, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 189) 

ing, and the sordidness of our great cities was the outcome. 
Gothic art was transcendent striving to stretch out into the 
beyond, as opposed to Greek art, which was perfect and 
finite. Greek art of the fifth century pursued the idea for 
universal, whereas the endeavor of the mediaeval artists was 
to transcend this idea. “The fourth century Greek sculpture 
achieved even higher flights in the transcendent than Gothic 
art itself. The lecture was illustrated by a fine set of 
lantern slides. 


HE truly successful modern architect must of neces- 

sity be an artist, scientist and commercialist—three 

very distinct and to all experience irreconcilable qualifica- 
tions. And yet this combination of talents is actually found 
in many successful leaders of the profession. Of course, it 
does not mean that an architect is expected to be a master 
in each of these arts, but that his character of mind should 
be comprehensive enough to be able to perceive the demands 
made by each of these three things. If art is considered as 
sentiment (it is something more than that), science may be 


considered a mind capable of investigating facts and drawing 

ical mind, and commer- 
cialism is another name for business methods. In the absence 
of a more precise description of what a successful architect 
now requires, we may take this as a fairly good one, as it 
sums up three important sides of an architect’s mental equip- 
ment for his work. It is a happy combination of these 
qualities that insures success. But the usual distribution 
of these separate talents by nature is to make one man an 
artist who cares little for science or construction, and with 
an utter disregard of business duties; another an ingenious 
constructor, skilled in the mechanical part of his profession, 
but without any artistic power; a third a man of business 
chiefly, who assumes the title of architect, for which he has 
no special qualifications except that of drawing and keeping 
clients. 


OU in America, don’t seem to appreciate what you 

have all over your country. For instance, there is 

nothing in the world to equal the view as you come up the 
( Continued page 194) 
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PLANS, FIRST AND SECOND DUPLEX FLOORS, APARTMENTS, PARK AVE. AND 61ST ST., NEW YORK. Herbert Lucas, Architect. 
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_ PLANS, FOURTH, FIFTH AND THIRTEENTH FLOORS, APARTMENTS, PARK AVENUE AND 61ST STREET, NEW YORK, Herbert Lucas, Architect. 
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(Continued from page IgI) 
New York harbor. It is superb. I got up just before 
sunrise and clambered up on the deck of the Oceanic as 
she lay at quarantine, and I'tell you the sight | beheld of 
New York harbor in the sunrise was one of the most 
beautiful and inspiring I ever set my eyes upon, and I have 
traveled very extensively. 

“The artists of Europe feel that you in America have 
done something real and great. They feel that you, as 
people, are following out your traditions, though you ap- 
pear to be unconscious of it. “Those great ‘skee scraps,’ as 
the French call them, are indicative of a fine, solid, 
achievement in architecture and they are the natural growth 
out of your traditions and necessities. “They are not in any 
sense imitative of anything, and you ought to be proud of 
them and your great cities.” —JOSEPH PENNELL. 


ARCHITECTS NOT LIABLE. 
RCHITECTS of a building who agree to superintend 


its construction in addition to drawing the plans, can- 
not be held responsible if a workman falls through an 
unguarded hoisting shaft and is killed, according to a ruling 
by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court handed 
down recently. The question was before the court in the 
suit of Clinton & Russell, architects, 32 Nassau Street, 
against Abraham Boehm and others for the balance of fees 
due. ‘The defendants’ defense was that a workman had 
been killed by falling through a shaft and his administrator 
had recovered judgment in the amount which the defendants 
withheld from the architects. “The Appellate Division threw 
out this claim on the ground that the duty of the architects 
extend only so far as seeing that the plans are fol- 
lowed, proper material used and the building laws complied 
with. 


RT in its true and honest meaning is the co-operation 
of the architect and craftsman in producing the most 
thoughtful and conscientious result. 


NEW ERA IN KITCHENDOM. 


MONG tthe unique features of the Shively Sanitary 
Tenements is a combination fixture known as the 
“Spacesaver,’ which is well named in that it combines a 
beautiful kitchen sink, a large hardwood drainboard (the 
sink and drainboard forming covers for the tubs), two 
porcelain enameled iron laundry tubs, and bath tub if 
needs be. 

While beautiful in appearance and finish it is ab- 
solutely sanitary, the sink water having a separate outlet, so 
that none enters the tubs. 

It is a great saver of floor space, saving from 4 to 33 
square feet, being able to conform to a space 26 by 48 inches. 

The economy in plumbing is no little factor, for the 
three fixtures can be connected with two lines of pipe, one 
vent and one trap. The sink is higher than the usual kitchen 
sink, which in most cases the architect must insist upon being 
placed higher than the manufacturer provides. ‘The sink 
may be lifted from the back at will and cleaned as an ordi- 
nary utensil would be cleaned. ‘The strainer is the only one 
connected with sink which may be cleaned at will without 
the aid of skilled assistance; it, therefore, never gets clogged. 

The weight of the sink is brought down to a few 
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pounds, being made of steel which accounts for its light- 
ness, and yet it is strong and especially enameled to 
withstand hard usage. Heavy rubber bumipers are securely 
fastened to the sink so that should it fall through care- 
lessness no damage will be done to the enamel. A special 
catch is provided for-holding the sink when raised. “The 
sink automatically finds the sink catch when raised in 
an upright position, and by lifting a simple adjustment the 
sink is released. 

One compartment is large enough for a child’s bath. 
This is indeed a blessing to the mother, as the regular bath 
tub is by far too low. ‘This is a very tiresome experience 
for the mother and which tends towards neglect in keeping 
the children clean. “This feature, we should imagine, would 
appeal with no little emphasis to the mother. 

The drainboard is made of especially hard wood, 
seasoned well and bolted through with two large brass 
rods, which prevent warping. Special lug hinges are pro-- 
vided, so that the drainboard may be lifted from the back 
strips at will, no adjustment being necessary in order to 
remove; thus the drainboard may be washed all over. “The 
idea being to have open plumbing as far as possible where 
conditions would permit. The height of the tub is 32 
inches, which is a moderate height, and is made to conform 
with regular fixtures now in use. 

The use of such “space-saving” devices has made it 
possible to provide for the moderate priced apartment 
fixtures, which only a few years past were found almost 
exclusively in high-class apartments. 

It is believed that the ‘‘Spacesaver” will prove to be 
an attractive feature in this most carefully planned and 
largest operation of its kind in the world. 
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IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY’S BUILDING AT MULLINS, S. C. 


Plans and specifications by their constructing engineer. General contractor, 1. C. Laurence, Durham, N.C. Roofers, Taylor & Phipps Co., 
Durham, N.C. One hundred and eighty squares of “TARGET AND ARROW" tin used on the roof of this building. This brand also used for 
covering all fire-doors. Work completed July, 1909. 


THIRTY-THREE THOUSAND SQUARE FEET OF ‘TARGET 
AND ARROW” TIN ON THESE FACTORY BUILDINGS 


Judging from the actual record of service this tin has made over the past fifty years, these roofs will 
last as long as the buildings stand. __ 

This is the old-time hand-made roofing tin that we have supplied to three generations of the Ameri- 
can sheet-metal roofing trade. 

The processes that made the durable tin of fifty years ago are still employed by us, and by us only. 

Roofs of this tin are— 


Light Fire proof | Durable 


Neat Lightning proof Economical 
Clean Weather proof Moderate in cost 


Write us for additional information about this time-tried material. [Every architect and property 
owner should know the value and economy of roofs of good tin. 


Stocks of “TARGET AND ARROW” tin are carried at principal distributing points throughout the United States. 
This brand is also handled by wholesale hardware jobbers in all leading cities. Supplies of this brand can be obtained upon short notice from 
us or from these sources for work in any part of this country. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Headquarters for Good Roofing Tin since 1810 
Mills at Cumberland, Md., and at Philadelphia 


New factory building of the Hackney Wagon Co., at Wilson, N. C., covered with 150 squares of ‘TARGET AND ARROW” tin in September, 
1909, by R. E. Hagan, roofer, Wilson, N. C. 7 
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No. 1325 Type Metal Inter-phone 
for mounting in wall 


telephone service. 

Inter-phones are manufactured only by the Western 
Electric Company—the oldest and largest telephone 
manufacturing concern in the world. “They are made in 
various types and capacities and can be completely in- 
stalled at a very reasonable cost. 


Western LheIra 
bier phones 


afford the most satisfactory and economical 
means of communicating between the differ- 
ent parts of the residence, club, factory or 
business establishment, between house and 
garage and the many other fields of private 


No. 1324 Type Metal Inter-phone 
for mounting on wall 


Bulletin No. 4662 giving diagrams, drawings, speci- 
fications, should be in your hands. 


You will find it of real value. Write our nearest 
house to-day for a copy. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment For Every Electrical Need 


“EVERY BELICTELEPHONE 1 


Western LyecIric 


“SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT 


A NTSTERN LEORIC TELEPHONE New York Chicago St. Louis — San Francisco “TELEPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSE” 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Cc O Mi PA N Y Kansas City Los Angeles 
Boston Cincinnati_ Manufacturers of the Denver Seattle ’ 
Pittsburg Minneapolis 5,000,000 ‘’Bell’’ Telephones Dallas Salt Lake City— 
Atlanta Ea Omaha ; 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver Antwerp London Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo 


The Cutler Mail Chute 


“The Cheapest Modern Improvement.’’ 


The cost of the Cutler 
Mail Chute in a ten story 
office building is so small 
that the interest on the 
investment amounts to 
only about $1.25 per 
week. 
This assumes the use 
of regular finish and a 
mail box of stock design, 
for example, 1165. In 
a five story building the 
investment cost would 
be about 70 cts. per week. 
A trifle less than 2 cts. 
pet day per story—the cost 
ofasingle postage stamp. 
There is then no possi- 
ble reason why even the 
less important buildings 
Mail Box No. 1165 should not have this 
modern improvement in its best form, and the 
only way to secure this is to specify the Cutler 
Mail Chute and insist on getting it. 


Infringers are under injunction. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE COMPANY, 
CUTLER BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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RESIDENCE, MR. w. KURTH, RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
LaVelle & McGlashan, Architects. 


LIGNI-SALVOR, Best Wood Preserver, 


( REGISTERED ) 

is of a bright nut brown color, which is very attractive, and produces a 
decidedly agreeable effect. It soaks into the wood readily, leaves the pores 
open, permitting no dry rot to occur, as is the case where peipt or similar 
substances are used. It prevents rot or decay in wood expose¢ to moisture 
or climatic changes and lengthens the life of the wood. Combining service- 
ability and beauty, it is largely specified by leading architects on private 
dwellings, churches, posts, porches, half timber work, shingles, verandas, 
railroad depots and sheds, hospitals, stables, boathouses and wooden struc- 
tures of all kinds and descriptions. Wood to be preserved can either be 
dipped or soaked in it (shingles, etc.) or it may be auples with an ordinary 
paint brush, same as paint. It should be applied thorough/ly—from 2 to 3 
coats are recommended. Covering capacity per gallon, about 300 square 
feet of dressed lumber. For samples and further particulars apply to 


WILLIAM MENZEL & SON, ,2?his 
68 Broad Street, NEW YORK. 
LIGNI-SALVOR, Best Wood Preserver 
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